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THE DUKE SCHOOL OF RELIGION BULLETIN 


This publication is issued by the faculty of the Duke Univer- 
sity School of, Religion through an editorial committee composed 
of Dean Elbert Russell, Chairman; Professors Cannon, Garber, 
Rowe and Spence, of the faculty; Reverend J. G. Phillips, of the 
School of Religion Alumni Association; and Mr, F. M. Patterson, 
representing the students of the School of Religion. 

Correspondence should be addressed to The Duke School of 
Religion Bulletin, Box 4923, Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


NOTIFY CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


The Bulletin is sent without charge to those who desire it. 
The only requirement is that you keep us advised of changes in 
your address. In the Methodist itinerancy addresses change fre- 
quently, and unless Bulletin subscribers send in notices of all 
changes the publication is apt to go astray. 

In sending in notice of change of address, kindly give the old 
as well as the new address, as it will facilitate locating your name 
among hundreds of others if the old address is given. 

The permanent mailing list has now been made up, and is sup- 
posed to include all alumni of the School of Religion of Duke 
University and alumni of Trinity College who are in the ministry. 
A number of other names are included, and the management will 
be glad to send the Bulletin to any interested person who will send 
in his address. 
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THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


“The Palestine Report will rank among the great State papers 
of our time. Its proposals are a profound disappointment to 
many; but no one can question the honesty and courage with 
which the Royal Commission have gone about their task, or the 
ability with which they have presented their case.”* This quota- 
tion from the New Statesman and Nation is repeated in Current 
History for September 1937; it bears another repetition here. 
Seldom indeed does British officialdom publish plain facts, con- 
taining an admission of failure, for all the world to read. 

I had originally intended to write about “The Present Situation 
in Palestine”; but after realizing that it has been more than two 
years since I left the unfortunate Holy Land, I deemed it safer to 
comment on the Royal Commission’s Report and current news- 
paper dispatches, instead of trying to guess what people in Pales- 
tine are saying and thinking at the moment. Too much guess- 
work has already been published about Palestine, both ancient and 
modern. One must try to be starkly realistic, following the good 
example of the Royal Commission. However, the fact that in 
October 1933 my family and I had to flee from the vicinity of the 
Damascus Gate in Jerusalem upon seeing and hearing the ex- 
change of shots between British soldiers and natives still gives us 
memories that aid a vivid appreciation of what is going on. 

The press every now and then heralds more “Conflict in the 
Land of Peace” (this being the title of a recent pamphlet by a 
Palestinian Arab). Most recently (January, 1938), J. L. Starkey, 
the well-known archaeologist and excavator of Tell ed-Duweir, 
the Biblical Lachish, has been seized and shot dead in cold blood. 
As he was about to be shot, Starkey protested that he was a Brit- 
isher and a Christian, but that plea did no good. At the time of 
my arrival in Palestine in 1932 it would have probably brought 
instant release. Up to that-time the efforts of the Arabs were di- 


* Palestine Royal Commission: Report; London. His Maijesty’s Stationery Office, 
1937. 
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rected almost entirely against the Jews. However, in 1932-33 a 
change took place. One of the causes of the irritation of the Arabs 
was the presence of the Jews; but the Jews were brought there 
and forced upon the country, so the Arabs began to argue, by the 
power of British arms. The Arabs began to feel towards the 
British much the same as the American colonists of 1776 did. 
This spirit was first manifested in the affair of October, 1933, re- 
ferred to above. Since that time many Arabs have been out to 
get Britishers as well as Jews. 

On September 26, 1937, Lewis Y. Andrews, District Commis- 
sioner of Galilee, and his personal bodyguard, Peter McEwan, 
were assassinated in Nazareth as they left the Anglican Church 
after attending a Sunday service. The British retaliated by ar- 
resting and imprisoning more than two hundred Arab suspects, 
shutting up in his mosque the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem (who is 
a sort of Mohammedan pope having temporal as well as ecclesias- 
tical power) and banishing to a lonely isle in the Indian Ocean, 
several Arab notables, including Dr. Hussein Khalidi, mayor of 
Jerusalem. The Grand Mufti, by disguising himself as a peasant, 
made a dramatic escape to Syria, whence he will make an appeal 
to the whole Arab world. It is also reported that he intends to 
call on Mussolini, who may be glad for another chance to embar- 
rass the British. 


Beginning on April 15, 1936, and continuing for about six 
months, a series of riots accompanied by a general strike of the 
Arabs took place which finally developed to the proportions of a 
minor war requiring the strictest application of martial law. The 
intensity of these disturbances of 1936, which were only the cul- 
mination of a long series beginning soon after the proclamation 
of the Balfour Declaration, may be judged by statistical estimates 
of the damage done. More than a thousand people were killed, 
something like 200,000 trees were destroyed, and 4000 acres of 
crops were ruined. The private property damage was at least 
$2,000,000 and the cost to the Government, ultimately to be borne 
by the taxpayers, will amount to $17,000,000. 

The question naturally arises as to why such frightful condi- 
tions exist in the Holy Land of three religions. The answer is 
fairly simple. During the War (anything being fair in love and 
war, especially war!) the British made utterly irreconcilable 
promises to Arabs and Jews, and now both parties are demanding 
that these promises be made good, In their simplest forms, these 
promises were that all Arabs should be free and independent peo- 
ples under their own rulers, provided they revolted against Turk- 
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ish rule and joined the side of the Allies; and that the Jews should 
be given Palestine as a “National Home” provided world Jewry 
would rally to the support of the Allied cause ;—all this being con- 
tingent, of course, upon an Allied victory. The Arabs revolted, 
the Jews helped the Allies, and the victory was won. 


As things’ worked out after the War, these provisions were 
considerably modified: Syria was withheld from the Arabs and 
given to the French; the British kept Palestine under a Mandate 
from the League of Nations; those districts east of the Jordan 
known in the Old Testament as Gilead, Ammon, Moab, and Edom 
were organized into a new and hitherto unheard-of state called . 
Trans-Jordan, with an Arab so-called ruler (the Ameer Abdul- 
lah), but actually under the strictest British supervision; only 
Arabia proper and Iraq became independent Arab countries; as 
for the Jews, they did not get Palestine as a National Home, but 
only ‘a National Home in Palestine’, which was enough, however, 
to bring large numbers of Zionists from Europe to “the Promised 
Land.” 


In spite of these vicissitudes and modifications, both parties in 
Palestine desire fulfillment of their original dreams, although 
many individuals would be willing to compromise. The Arabs de- 
mand cessation of British control, stoppage of Jewish immigration, 
and complete freedom to work out a national destiny; they would 
undertake to protect those Jews who are already in the country. 
The official Jewish position is less direct in its language; but the 
crux of the matter is seen in the following statement of certain 
Jews to the Royal Commission (Report, p. 143): “No measures 
must be taken to prevent the Jewish population from becoming a 
majority in Palestine; and if and when it becomes a majority, no 
veto should be put on Palestine becoming a Jewish State, in the 
sense that the Jews would have a major voice in its government.” 
At this point a concession was made to the effect that “parity”— 
equality of representation in a legislative council—would be ac- 
cepted, provided it were granted at once, even while the Jews are 
still a minority; in case they become a majority, they would not 
demand more. 

It can thus be seen that the Arabs are determined not to lose 
the majority they now have, whereas the Jews will be content with 
nothing less than “parity.” Between these two ideologies there 
is apparently no compromise. The British, when they accepted the 
Mandate, created the notion of “Palestinian citizenship.” Arab 
and Jew were to subordinate partizan and racial interests to a com- 
mon ideal, namely the greater glory of the new-old country of 
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Palestine—a name now connoting for the first time in history a 
definitely bounded geographical area..—Palestine was to be the 
great Semitic paradise, where an ancient culture was to be revived 
without disturbing the new. Alas, it was only a dream! Palestinian 
culture did not emerge; there were only Arab interests and Jewish 
interests. The words of the Report are eloquent «on this point 
(pp. 370-1) : 

An irrepressible conflict has arisen between two national communi- 
ties within the narrow bounds of one small country. About 1,000,000 
Arabs are in strife, open or latent, with some 400,000 Jews. There is 
no common ground between them. The Arab community is predomi- 
‘nantly Asiatic in character, the Jewish community predominantly 
European. They differ in religion and in language. Their cultural and 
social life, their ways of thought and conduct, are as incompatible as 
their national aspirations. These last are the greatest bar to peace. 
Arabs and Jews might possibly learn to live and work together in Pal- 
estine if they would make a genuine effort to reconcile and combine 
their national ideals and so build up in time a joint or dual nationality. 
But this they cannot do. The War and its sequel have inspired all 
Arabs with the hope of reviving in a free and united Arab world the 
traditions of the Arab golden age. The Jews similarly are inspired by 
their historic past. They mean to show what the Jewish nation can 
achieve when restored to the land of its birth. National assimilation 
between Arabs and Jews is thus ruled out. In the Arab picture the 
Jews could only occupy the place they occupied in Arab Egypt or Arab 
Spain. The Arabs would be as much outside the Jewish picture as the 
Canaanites in the old land of Israel. The National Home, as we have 
said before, cannot be half-national. In these circumstances to main- 
tain that Palestinian citizenship has any moral meaning is a mischiev- 
ous pretence. Neither Arab nor Jew has any sense of service to a 
single State. 


There remained the question of what to do. After considering 
the matter from all angles, the Commission finally arrived at this 
conclusion (p. 375): “while neither race can justly rule all Pales- 
tine, we see no reason why, if it were practicable, each race should 
not rule part of it.” From this they went on to propose their 
“Plan of Partition” by way of cutting the Gordian Knot. If this 
plan is carried out the Jews will receive about one-third of the 
country to the north and west, including Galilee, the Plain of Es- 
draelon, and a strip along the Mediterranean Sea to a point a 
little south of Jaffa, the other two-thirds going to the Arabs, ex- 
cept that the British will permanently keep a small strip of terri- 
tory running east and west through the middle of the country and 
including Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Jaffa. Jaffa would neverthe- 
less belong to the Arabs. The British would also, on account of 
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Christian sentiment, keep a grip on Nazareth and the Sea of Gali- 
lee, since these sites would lie in Jewish territory. The Jews 
would thus get the best of the country and the Arabs the most of 
it. There are practically no Jews now living in the proposed Arab 
territory ; but some 225,000 Arabs would have to be moved out of 
the Jewish region. Since the Arab State would be poor, the Jew- 
ish State should make a monetary gift or “subvention” to the 
Arab State when Partition comes into effect. It is further pro- 
posed that the Arab State be joined to Trans-Jordan, in which 
case it will be still more poverty-stricken, since Transjordanian 
Arabs are even poorer than the Palestinian; hence the British 
parliament should further help the combined Arab states by a 
grant equivalent to $10,000,000. 

It only remains to describe briefly the reaction to this scheme. 
The Arabs appear to be solidly against it, and many of their 
leaders have expressed determined opposition to the idea of giving 
up any portion of territory whatsoever. On the other hand, it is 
suspected that the Ameer Abdullah, Arab ruler of Trans-Jordan, 
would like to see the scheme put into operation, inasmuch as it 
would greatly increase his sphere of influence; but he dare not too 
openly sponsor Partition, lest he be accused of meekly giving Arab 
lands to the Jews. 

The Jews at first reacted against the plan, since many of them 
also want all of Palestine or nothing. However, shortly after the 
publication of the Report (July 7, 1937), a congress of Zionists 
met in Switzerland, and after a hard struggle moved to accept the 
idea of Partition “in principle,” while negotiating for better terms, 
that is, more land for the Jews, in the final settlement. In oppo- 
sition to such notions were the American non-Zionists, Dr. Judah 
L. Magnes, president of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and 
the late Felix M. Warburg, New York financier. These men and 
their group, having no political ambitions and realizing that Pales- 
tine can never offer a solution to the problems of world Jewry 
anyhow, since only a fraction of the sixteen million Jews in the 
world could go there even if there were no Arab opposition, are 
willing to accept permanent minority status for the Jews in Pales- 
tine and would like to offer every assurance to the Arabs that the 
Jews have no political ambitions. Dr. Magnes has sometimes been 
called a “spiritual Zionist,’’ because of his high and noble concep- 
tion of the mission of Judaism in the world. But only a small mi- 
nority supports him and there is little hope that his ideas will ever 
prevail. 
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In the meantime, the British Parliament debated the Report 
but failed to take action either for or against, although the Cabinet 
had declared in favor of the proposal of Partition. It had been 
expected that Parliament would approve and then lay the matter 
before the League of Nations, whose consent must be obtained be- 
fore the Mandate is abandoned. Instead, Parliament has “passed 
the buck” and asked the League to act first. The League has not 
acted and there the matter stands. All the while in Palestine there 
s “a dividing river of blood,” as one correspondent has expressed 
it. Assassinations, train wrecks, shots from ambush, concentra- 
tion camps, deportations—all these things are constantly in the 
news. What the end will be, if any, nobody knows. 


W. F. STINESPRING. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


Within the last few weeks a new institution named Duke Uni- 
versity Church has come into existence on our campus. It seems 
to be the answer to a real need, and it is hoped that it will shortly 
become a flourishing enterprise. 

For a long time religiously minded students have felt that 
there ought to be something here that would function as a church 
would function in a town with a population equal to that of the 
campus. The first definite step in that direction was the organiza- 
tion of the Students’ Religious Council last school year. This 
Council has been the primary agency at work in laying the ground- 
work of the Duke University Church. 

In a general way the church enterprise follows somewhat the 
lines of the Church of Christ in Yale University. In particular it 
adopts the “affiliate” type of membership which is fundamental to 
the Yale University church. 

For many years everywhere in the United States various 
churches have followed the practice of offering “affiliate” mem- 
bership to those temporarily in residence on college campuses in 
their vicinity. Affiliate membership does not require a person to 
surrender any other church membership he may hold elsewhere; 
it merely means a kind of honorary connection with the campus 
church while he remains in college. 

Under the Yale plan “affiliate” members band together to form 
a campus organization known as the campus Church. This church 
is in no sense denominational, and it does not attempt to exercise 
the functions of a denominational church. Duke University 
Church thus formed is not a denominational enterprise; but at the 
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same time it is not undenominational, for it seeks as definite a tie- 
up as it can get with all the denominational churches in the city. 
That is, it proposes to be whole-heartedly interdenominational. 

The question has already repeatedly been raised in various 
quarters as to whether Duke University Church will be a rival of 
the denominational churches of Durham. In reply the adminis- 
tration of the University has explicitly stated that no such inten- 
tion is for a moment entertained. On the contrary, not only will 
church members who unite with the campus Church be constantly 
encouraged to form helpful relationships with their respective 
churches in the city, but such campus folk as become interested in 
the new enterprise, even though they are not connected with any 
denominational church, will, it is hoped, find membership in Duke 
University Church an intermediate step toward some denomina- 
tional affiliation. 

In one of the preliminary meetings leading to the organization 
of the Church, the question was sharply raised as to why such an 
organization was desirable. A young lady from the student body 
made this instant reply: “We students are very proud of our 
stately Chapel, and we like to attend the Sunday services in it. 
We get a good deal of good out of them. But we do not somehow 
feel that we ‘belong’ there; everything is so impersonal. We want 
something to belong to, something that is really our own. We 
want a church of our own here on our campus.” There, I think, 
is the first and greatest reason for the launching of this enterprise. 


But there is another important reason also, and that is that a 
definite church organization would help to give unity and force to 
various religious efforts on the campus. 

From the beginning of Duke University, religious efforts have 
been going on. First, the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations have been doing good work year after year. 
And then, largely through their agency, two fairly vigorous Sun- 
day School classes have been in constant operation. More recently, 
denominational groups have come into being. Notable among these 
are the Methodist, the Episcopalian, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, 
the Catholic, and the Jewish, with other smaller groups getting 
under way. 

The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. are essentially inter-denomi- 
national in character, and could maintain themselves with some 
efficiency without much regard to the other organizations. But 
even their work can be made more effective when they are closely 
correlated with other religious groups. It is not surprising there- 
fore that these agencies were among the prime movers in bringing 
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about the Religious Council and the University Church. One 
Y.M.C.A. officer seemed to voice the opinion of his whole group 
when, in speaking about the Church project, he said, “What we 
want is some kind of a general clearing house for all our religious 
life and activities here.” The Religious Council was designed to 
be in some sense such a clearing house, and it was fitting that the 
Council should be incorporated bodily as the student’s section of 
the Official Board of the newly formed Church. 


In its structural aspect, Duke University Church rests upon all 
the denominational and interdenominational student bodies now at 
work on the campus. These groups maintain their entity just as 
they did before the Church was formed, and they are duly repre- 
sented in the student section of the Official Board of the Church 
through the Religious Council, in the manner referred to. It is 
expected that the Church will give every incentive possible to the 
denominational and interdominational groups to keep vigorously 
at work. On the other hand, it is hoped that these groups will get 
strongly under the Church enterprise, both in recruiting its mem- 
bership and in making its projects work out successfully. 

Duke University Church is not exclusively for students, al- 
though they have been primarily responsible for its creation. The 
students themselves feel that the organization must be balanced by 
members and officers who represent the faculty and administration 
groups. A set rule provides that the Chairman of the Board and 
the Secretary shall be elected from the resident group, whereas the 
vice-Chairman shall be a student. The method of recruiting the 
non-student side of the church membership and of establishing its 
representation in the Official Board is just now in the process of 
being worked out. 

Duke University Church faces the problem of all churches as 
to what shall constitute a proper program of activities for its mem- 
bers. In addition to encouraging the religious groups referred to, 
it is hoped that the Church can in a more general way enter into 
worth-while programs of activity. Indeed, it has already made a 
beginning by assuming responsibility for the “Huckabee Fund,” a 
missionary project in Japan of special interest to Duke University 
because Mr, and Mrs. Huckabee were at one time connected with 
our student body. 

The first public function of Duke University Church, other 
than the Sunday morning Service of Worship, was a campus-wide 
communion service, held at the close of morning worship. The 
ritual was selected by the Communion Committee of the Students’ 
Religious Council from the Book of Common Prayer, and the com- 
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munion service was conducted by a group of ministers from the 
University faculty. Several hundred persons came to the com- 
munion altar. It is expected that two or three such services will 
be held throughout each school year. 

FRANK S. HICKMAN, 


THE CLASS OF 1937 


On June 7, 1937, twenty-four students of the School of Re- 
ligion were graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Seven months have passed and twenty-two of these graduates are 
found in various parts of America, while two of them have sailed 
to their work as missionaries in Africa and India. 

The following graduates of the class of 1937 received appoint- 
ments on October 24 in the Western North Carolina Conference. 
Abram Jones Cox, Pfifer; Dwight Bruton Mullis, Monroe; An- 
drew Frank Phibbs, Jr., Crabtree; Malcolm Cephus Reese, Lei- 
cester; Fred Harris Shinn, Trinity, Gastonia. 

The second largest group of the class of 1937 is now in the 
North Carolina Conference with appointments as follows: Millard 
Charles Dunn, Bahama; Edwin Ruben Hartz, East Roxboro- 
Longhurst; Henry Barton Lewis, Vanceboro. 

At the annual session of the Western Virginia Conference 
Lacy Harvey Burns was assigned to East Beckley, while Jennings 
Howard Fast was appointed junior preacher of Johnson Mem- 
orial, Huntingdon. 

Esdras Stuart Gruver joined the Baltimore Conference and 
was sent to Chesterbrook-Langley. Sidney Lane Willis had 
planned to enter the Baltimore Conference but due to a severe in- 
fection of his throat and upon advice of his physicians he decided 
to remain as a local preacher during this conference year. 

The class of 1937 is represented in eight other annual con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Connie Ray 
Hozendorf is assistant pastor in the First Church, Little Rock, 
(Little Rock Conference). Charles Wesley Kimbrell returned to 
the Missouri Conference and was assigned to Platte City. Robert 
Steele Lee joined the Tennessee Conference and his first appoint- 
ment was to Culleoka. Eugene Boyd Randall represents the class 
of 1937 at Coal Creek in the Holston Conference. Samuel Bruce 
Jones is stationed at Manleyville in the Memphis Conference. Wil- 
liam Darwin Andrus joined the Texas Conference and was as- 
signed to West Circuit, Houston. George Summers Duffe is at 
Baldwin and Eureka, Chester, in the Upper South Carolina Con- 
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ference, while James Marion Copeland has been appointed to Mur- 
ray Hill, Jacksonville, in the Florida Conference. 

_John Vinson Ellenberg while a student in the School of Re- 
ligion served as pastor of the Pilgrim Holiness Church of Dur- 
ham. At the annual conference of 1937 he was reappointed to 
this charge. 

The class of 1937 has contributed two members to the staff of 
Methodist missionaries. William Ferrell Pledger was given an 
appointment by the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and sailed in January to India while Inman Ueber Towns- 
ley, who was appointed to the Congo Mission in Africa of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, left America on February 1. 
Both Pledger and Townsley were enrolled during the first semes- 
ter in Hartford Theological Seminary for special training in mis- 
sionary problems. 

James Branson Breazeale enrolled in September in the Grad- 
uate School of Yale University where he is a candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Paut NEFF GARBER. 


THESES PREPARED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
CLASS OF 1937 


Andrus, William Darwin. The Liberal View of Jesus As Reflected in 
Contemporary Religious Education. 

Breazeale, James Branson. The Ethical Ideal of Jesus As Deduced 
from the Record of His Life and Teaching. 

Burns, Lacy Harvey. The Social Elements in the Thought and Prac- 
tice of John Wesley. 

Copeland, James Marion. The Action of the Holy Spirit in the Ex- 
perience of Salvation as Held in the New Testament Church. 

Cox, Abram Jones. The Opposition of the Methodist Circuit Rider 
to the Prevalent Vices of America, 1784-1844. 

Dunn, Millard Charles. The Arminianism of John Wesley. 

Duffie, George Summers. Methodism in South Carolina During the 
Reconstruction Period. 

Ellenberg, John Vinson. Conceptions of the Christian Ministry As 
Set Forth in the Writings of Charles Edward Jefferson. 

Fast, Jennings Howard. Theodore Parker: Christian Social Reformer. 

Gruver, Esdras Stuart. Christian Education As Reflected in the Writ- 
ings of George Albert Coe. 

Hartz, Edwin Ruben. Paal’s Conception of Immortality. 
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Hozendorf, Connie Ray. -The Homiletical Characteristics of the 
American Methodist Circuit Riders, 1784-1844. 

Jones, Sam Bruce. Judaistic Influences Upon the Christian Sacra- 
ments. 

Kimbrell, Charles Wesley. The Camp Meeting As a Factor in the 
Growth of Early American Methodism, 1784-1844. 

Lee, Robert Steele. The Domestic Life of the American Methodist 
Circuit Riders, 1784-1844. 

Lewis, Henry Barton. The Relation of the Ethical and Eschatological 
Elements in Jesus’ Idea of the Kingdom. 

Mullis, Dwight Bruton. John Wesley's View of the Seat of Authority 
in Religion. 

Phibbs, Andrew Frank, Jr. John Wesley's Conception of Scriptural 
Holiness. 

Pledger, William Ferrell. The Text of the Apocalypse in the Duke 
New Testament. 

Randall, Eugene Boyd. Non-Religious Factors in the Period of Ad- 
vance and Arrest in Japanese Christian History. 

Reese, Malcolm Cephus. The Time Limit of the Itinerancy in the Pol- 
ity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shinn, Fred Harris. The Inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures as 
Viewed by the New Testament Writers. 

Townsley, Inman Ueber. Contemporary Agencies for the Promotion 
of Cooperation and Umity in the Mission Field: History of the 
Movement for Cooperation and Unity in the Mission Field Since 
1910. 

Willis, Sidney Lane. The Publishing Interests of American Mcthod- 
ism, 1784-1844. 


CHANGES OF APPOINTMENTS 


Arizona Conference 
A. R. Cook, B.D., ’35, from Capital, Phoenix, to Williams (Pacific 
Conference ). 
Baltimore Conference 
J. H. Blakemore, B.D., ’34, from Epworth, Washington, to Basic. 
A. D. Kesler, B.D. ’35, from Hillsboro-Levelton to Berkley. 


Central Texas Conference 
J. R. Carruth, B.D., ’33, from Weatherford College to Milford. 


Florida Conference 
W. R. Boland, ’35, from Trilby-Lacoochee to Auburndale. 
G. A. Foster, B.D., ’33, from Inman-Murray Hill to Pompano and 
Progresso. 
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H. M. Hardin, B.D., ’32, from Trinity-Northside, St. Petersburg, to 
Dunedin. : } 
; Holston Conference 

C. H. Browning, 731, from Concord to Damascus. 

T. P. Carriger, B.D., ’35, from West View, Knoxville, to Flinstone. 

F. B. Jackson, B.D., ’34, from West Graham to Sweetwater. 

M. S. Kincheloe, B.D., ’31, from Emory to Trinity, Chattanooga. 

E. E. Wiley, Jr., B.D., ’34, from Duke University to Jefferson City. 


Kentucky Conference 
C. S. Boggs, B.D., ’34, from Grassy Lick and Camargo to Newport 
(North Carolina Conference). 


Little Rock Conference 
C. H. Giessen, B.D., ’33, from Bearden to Blevins-McCaskill. 
John W. Hammons, ’35, from Union Theological Seminary to Fore- 
man. 
Lousiana Conference 
R. W. Faulk, B.D., ’33, from Oakdale to Chaplin, U. S. Navy. 
David Tarver, B.D., ’34, from Zachary to Covington. 


Louisville Conference 
E. S. Denton, B.D., ’33, from Camp Taylor to Third Street, Owens- 
boro. 
Memphis Conference 
C. A. Baker, B.D., ’31, from Lucy to Brownsville. 
S. T. Bagby, ’36, from Bethel Springs to Huntingdon, 
Comer Hastings, B.D., ’33, from Junior Preacher, First Church, Mem- 
phis, to Longview Heights, Memphis. 
R. E. Wilson, B.D., ’32, from Paris to Lytle (West Texas Confer- 
ence). 
B. P. York, ’35, from Alamo to Troy and Rives. 


Missouri Conference 


J. A. Guice, B.D., ’30, from Salisbury to Melrose (Southwest Mis- 
souri Conference). 


North Arkansas Conference 
W. F. Shell, ’30, from Hardy to Lake City. 


North Carolina Conference 
C. J. Andrews, B.D., ’32, from Maysville to Warsaw-Magnolia. 
A. E. Brown, B.D., 731, from Manteo to Moyock-Memorial. 
R. S. Cody, B.D., ’36, from Broadway to Oswego (Northern New 
York Conference). 
Leon Crossno, 736, from Walstonburg to Carrboro. 
J. W. Dimmette, ’34, from Spring Hope to Aurora, 
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H. G. Hardin, ’37, from Duke Chapel, Durham, to Rockford Street, 
Mt. Airy, (Western North Carolina Conference). 

. D. Hedden, B.D., 36, from Epworth, Raleigh, to Junior Preacher, 

Edenton Street, Raleigh. 

. I. Hinson, °32, from Warrenton to Enfield-Whitakers. 

. L. Jerome, B.D., ’29, from Enfield to Trinity, Wilmington. 

M. Merriman, 36, from Kinnakeet to Hatteras. 

G. Overton, ’32, from Moyock to Central, Raleigh. 

R. Poe, °34, from Hatteras to Aulander. 

W. Robbins, B.D., ’33, from Jenkins Memorial, Raleigh, to Fre- 
mont. 

. Shuller, B.D., 731, from Fremont to Warren. 

. Tilley, B.D., ’35, from Newton Grove to Spring Hope. 

. Thompson, B.D., '33, from Moncure to Battleboro. 

. Womack, B.D., ’30, from Parkton to Carr, Durham. 


OTOH 


Op rt 
GQPrnz 


North Georgia Conference 
. C. Adkins, B.D., ’34, from Director, Emergency Peace Campaign, 
Southeastern States, to Austell. 


> 


North Mississippi Conference 
E. M. Sharp, 31, from Grenada College to Olive Branch. 
K. I. Tucker, B.D., ’35, from Oakland to Arcola and Murphy. 
M. H. Twitchell, B.D., ’34, from Belmont to Chaplain, U. S. Navy. 


Northwest Texas Conference 
W. VY. O’Kelley, 30, from Floydada to Aiken. 


Oklahoma Conference 
T. S. Davis, 35, from Boston University to Liberty, Berlin, and Sweet- 
water. 
South Carolina Conference 
O. L. Hardwick, B.D., ’35. from West Kershaw to Fairmont (North 
Carolina Conference). 
J. H. Justus, B.D., ?34, from Little Rock to Bluffton. 
J. E. Scott, Jr., 936, from Waccamaw to Eutawville. 


South Georgia Conference 
J. F. Jackson, B.D., ’36, from University of Edinburgh to Lumber 
City. 
Southwest Missouri Conference 
W. E. Crook, B.D., ’34, from Grandview to Martin City and Glenwood 
Park. 
F. L. Standard, ’33, from Medford to Nunnelly (Tennessee Confer- 
ence ). 
Tennessee Conference 
J. D. Bass, °31, from Smithville to Sparta. 
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Upper South Carolina Conference 

P. E. Cook, B.D., ’35, from Washington Street, Columbia, to Myrtle 
Beach (South Carolina Conference). 

H. R. Jordon, B.D., ’35, from Salem to Liberty. 

J. W. Johnson, ’31, West Main Street, Rock Hill to Gordon Memorial, 
Winnsboro. 

Virginia Conference 

G. H. Boyd, ’37, from South Franklin to Patrick. 

S. E. Donald, B.D., ’33, from Columbia University to St. John’s, New- 
port News. 

L. E. Lee, B.D., ’35, from Powhatan to Ramseur, (N. C.) Baptist. 


Western North Carolina Conference 

L. P. Barnett, B.D., ’35, from Lilesville to Pineville. 

J. W. Bennett, 28, from Sandy Ridge to Farmer. 

L. A. Bennett, 37, from Farmer to Potts Camp (North Mississippi 
Conference). 

E. H. Brendall, B.D., ’36, from Lee’s Chapel-Grace to Park Street, 
Belmont. 

O. E. Croy, ’29, from Macon to Woodleaf. 

W. F. Eaker, B.D., ’36, from Jonathan to Crouse. 

M. W. Edwards, ’31, from Gilkey to Old Fort. 

C. C. Herbert, Jr., B.D., ’29, from Franklin to Walkertown. 

J. G. Huggin, Jr., B.D., 29, from Mt. Holly to Waynesville. 

N. A. Huffman, B.D., ’35, from Huntersville to Lilesville. 

H. O. Huss, ’34, from Brevard to Todd. 

A. A. Kyles, B.D., ’29, from Hickory Grove to Cooleemee. 

H. L. LaFevers, ’35, from Monroe to Jonathan. 

W. L. Lanier, ’33, from New London to Badin-New London. 

J. B. McLarty, B.D., ’30, from Hillside Street, Asheville to Green 
Street, Winston-Salem. 

Fletcher Nelson, B.D., 30, from Rutherfordton to Forest City. 

I. L. Roberts, B.D., ’29, from Epworth, Concord, to Dallas. 

Byron Shankle, 33, from Swannanoa to Candler. 

J. N. Snow, ’34, from Helton to Hot Springs. 

R. J. Starling, 35, from Murphy to Helton. 

J. C. Stokes, B.D., ’34, from Boston University to Delwood. 

L. F. Tuttle, ’32, from Brevard Street, Charlotte to Forest Hill, Con- 
cord. 

A. C. Waggoner, B.D., ’31, from Spray to Coburn Memorial, Salis- 
bury. 

Western Virginia Conference 


R. J. Matheny, B.D., 34, from Westmoreland-Torando to Elizabeth 
Memorial, Charleston. 
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STUDENT NOTES 


The first semester of the school year 1937-38 is now over, and 
as one looks back over the events concerning the School of Re- 
ligion since September, he finds the outstanding event to be the 
addition of the Social Room. For many years students and faculty 
members have been wanting such a room specifically reserved for 
use by School of Religion students. At last this wish has come 
true and the Social Room is meeting a real need in the lives of 
those of us who are now in school. It is our hope that all of the 
alumni will be able to visit us and meet the students now in school. 

It is always difficult to keep in touch with the student friends 
who remain here in school, so here is a brief account of the activi- 
ties of the various student committees. 

The work of the Social Committee is well known to all who 
have been attending the social functions throughout the semester. 
This work is under the direction of Bill McCulley and the several 
students who have assisted him in making these parties successful. 
In addition to the planned parties held every few weeks, this com- 
mittee encourages the use of the Social Room for informal gather- 
ings any evening in the week. 

Ed. Swann is chairman of the Athletic Committee. 

The Deputation Committee has many important tasks to per- 
form, and the largest number of students have participated in this 
work. John Rooks has served as general chairman and upon his 
resignation Bob Martin has taken over the chairmanship. Included 
in this work has been the provision of worship programs in the 
hospital each Sunday, with Bob Martin in charge; services have 
been held occasionally in the King’s Daughters’ Home with Miss 
Jo-Marie Thompson and Talmadge Mallory in charge; occasional 
services have been held at the County Home, with David Reese 
responsible. The Field Work of this committee has been directed 
by McMurray Richey. Although the response to this work has 
not been as great as was anticipated, pastors in the area surround- 
ing Durham are learning that assistance is readily given them by 
this committee. 

Carlisle Miller is treasurer of the student body. 

Many students and a few faculty members have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity of meeting together with the programs and 
discussions sponsored by the Speakers’ Committee. Percy White 
is chairman. Among the speakers in this work have been Dr. 
Spears, Professor Ormond, and Professor Petry. It is hoped more 
students and more faculty members will attend these informal 
meetings held in the Social Room. 
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The work of the Chapel Commuttee has been of help to all in 
the School of Religion. Programs have been provided twice each 
week, and much credit for these programs is due the general chair- 
man James Overton. 

Clair Jarvis is in charge of the Missions Committee. A shelf 
of missionary books both of a popular and a scholastic nature has 
been provided in the School of Religion Library for student use. 
Plans are being made for the Annual Missionary Council meeting 
for the School of Religion in the spring. 

Julian Lindsay is the representative of the School of Religion 
on the Student Religious Council. He has been working with the 
planning of the various religious activities for the entire campus, 
thus keeping our school in touch with the rest of the campus activ- 
ities. 

FLoyp PATTERSON. 


RESOLUTION ON CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Every alumnus who is moved at the next session of his annual 
conference, is respectfully urged to report his new address to the 
School of Religion Bulletin. Numerous copies of the Bulletin have 
been returned because of failure of some to do this. So remember 
that if you move this fall, you may miss some copies, and will put 
volunteer workers on this Bulletin to considerable inconvenience 
unless you send in a notice of your change of address. 


This request comes from your Council in session, Nov. 27, 
1937, 
J. G. Puiturps, President, 
R. L. Jerome, Executive Secretary. 


DUKE SUPPER AT SAVANNAH 


An unusually large number of School of Religion graduates at- 
tended the sessions of the General Missionary Council at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, January 12 to 14. A Duke University Supper was 
held in the evening of January 13 at the John Wesley Hotel. The 
only speaker was President W. P. Few, who told of his plans for 
the School of Religion, emphasizing especially the desire that 
Duke graduates become effective preachers. 

Members of the faculty of the School of Religion present were: 
Paul N. Garber, H. . Spence, James Cannon, IIT, J. M. Ormond. 
Others who attended were: 
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W. P. Few, N. C. Conference; Robert M. Hardee, W. N. C.; 
EF. W. Needham, W. N. C.; J. E. Yountz, W. N. C.; Fynes B. 
Jackson, Holston; D. D. Holt, Virginia; Abram J. Cox, W. N. C.; 
Russell S. Harrison, N. C.; E. H. Nease, W. N. C.; A. E. Acey, 
Virginia; E. K. McLarty, Jr.. W. N. C.; Carl Adkins, N. Geor- 
gia; John Hoyle, Jr., W. N. C.; S. W Funk, Western Va.; A. E. 
Tulloh (guest), Western Va.; B. B. Slaughter, N. C.; E. D. 
Weathers, N. C.; W. W. Peele, W. N. C.; A. W. Plyler, W. N. 
Criiesse Gee Wilkanson, We N.C. D2 M? Sharp, Ne-C;S: H. 
Maxwell, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Johnson, Batesville, Va.; 
MirsirAe ewe Pivler* Greensboro, IN. ‘Co Fa'S. ‘James, 5: C.; H. 
Conrad Blackwell, Virginia; A. C. Waggoner, W. N. C.; E. L. 
Hillman G. FS Love N.-C:s Mr and Mrs."B. L. Pool, 
Texas; Norman Huffman, W. N. C.; A. A, Kyles, W. N. C.; J. 
Leones te ie ayy NL Ci oR Akers ry Wi'N Cc; 1. P, 
Barnett, W. N.C.; C. A. Turner, Jr., Virginia;.D. C. Whitsett, 
Alabama; Mrs. F. B. Jackson, Sweetwater, Tenn.; M. T. Plyler, 
N.'C.; J. E. Blalock, N. C.; Walter Lee Lanier, W. N. C.; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Clemmer, W. N. C. (Guests). 


AUTUMN MEETING OF ALUMNI COUNCIL 


It was on the morning of the Pittsburgh game, if you recall 
the day, (November 27), that the Alumni Council of the School 
of Religion met. The meeting was called to order by the Chair- 
man, J. G. Phillips, of Louisburg, at 10:00 A.M., in the Dean’s 
office. M. W. Lawrence, of Roxboro, and R. L. Jerome, just - 
appointed to Trinity, Wilmington, were present. J. H. Carper, 
Lake Junaluska, regretted both the meeting and the Pitt game by 
telegram on account of illness in his family. “Jinks” Waggoner 
had a new appointment in Salisbury, Coburn Memorial, and said, 
“T must needs go and see it.” Besides, “Jinks”? wishes further 
affidavits that he is a member of the Council, not having been 
present when he was elected. 

Upon invitation the following were present at the meeting: 
Professor James Cannon, III, Floyd M. Patterson, President of 
the School of Religion Student Body (from Dallas, Texas), and 
A. E. Acey, pastor of Boulevard Church, Richmond, and Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Conference unit of the Alumni Association. 

Leon Russell, B.D. ’30, pastor of Hayes Barton Church, 
Raleigh, was chosen to deliver the alumni address at the annual 
reunion banquet next June. The date for the banquet was set 
tentatively for Thursday of Pastors’ School week. Jesse Wilkin- 
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son and Floyd Patterson were named as an attendance com- 
mittee, to see that at least one hundred attend the banquet. J. G. 
Phillips was appointed to try to make more satisfactory plans 
regarding business arrangements for the banquet. 

The Council voted thanks to those who do the actual work of 
publishing the School of Religion Bulletin, and Professor Cannon 
was asked to divide these thanks with those who help him in 
preparing the material for the press. 

There was some discussion of securing active correspondents 
in the various conferences or states where our Alumni are work- 
ing. Names were suggested and the Executive Secretary asked 
to connect with these men for news of Duke men in their various 
regions. The same secretary was asked to secure a complete file 
of members’ names, both alphabetically and by conferences. 

Some progress was made in planning toward a lectureship, 
as recommended by the Council and Association last year. Letters 
are to be written to Universities having a lectureship of the type 
desired, asking for an explanation of the plans upon which such 
project is founded. The Council hopes, after hearing from these 
inquiries, to be able to recommend an appropriate scheme whereby 
the most desirable type of lectureship might be set up in connec- 
tion with the University. 

The Council members were given a conducted tour of the re- 
arranged Social Room of the School of Religion. Study is now 
at a minimum, here, and typing forbidden. Instead, social con- 
tacts are the thing, and the comfortable furnishings are very at- 
tractive. The Council took note of the fact that it has no out- 
standing financial obligations, and voted to undertake securing, 
from members, a moderate sum to add something worthwhile to 
the decorations or furnishings of the Social Room. 

Business being completed the Council adjourned, and the 
members joined in the scramble to find sandwiches and a soft 
drink, along with the thousands who were on hand for the big 
game. 

J. G. Puitrtrs, President, 
R. L, Jerome, Executive Secretary. 


NEW PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS 


At the Mid-winter meeting of the Duke University Board of 
Directors, Dr. Hornell N. Hart was elected Professor of So- 
ciology in Duke University, and was appointed to membership in 
the faculty of the Duke School of Religion to teach courses in 
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social ethics. Dr. Hart comes from Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary where he has been professor of social ethics for the past five 
years. He is a graduate of Oberlin College and the University 
of Wisconsin and holds the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of lowa. Dr. Hart is the author of The Science of Social Rela- 
tions, The Technique of Social Progress, and Personality and the 
Family. Dr. Hart will begin his work next fall. 


DR. DUBS ASSISTING IN MISSIONS 


During the present semester Dr. Homer H. Dubs, who has 
been appointed to the Department of Philosophy of Duke Uni- 
versity, has been assisting in the Department of History of Re- 
ligion and Missions in the School of Religion. In the fall semes- 
ter Dr. Dubs conducted the required course in missions, and in 
the spring is conducting the course “Religions of Eastern Asia.” 
Dr. Dubs spent twelve years as a missionary in China after his 
preparation, which included work at Yale, Columbia, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the University of Chicago. He received 
his Ph.D. from Chicago. Dr. Dubs has previously taught at the 
University of Minnesota and Marshall College. He is the author 
of books on Huntze, The Molder of Ancient Confucianism, and is 
translator of the history of the Han dynasty. 


DR. CLARK’S NEW BOOK 


On December 31, 1937, the University of Chicago Press issued 
the first complete survey of the Greek New Testament manu- 
scripts in America written by Dr. K. W. Clark and entitled A 
Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts in 
America. It affords a wealth of the primary materials for tex- 
tual criticism of the New Testament, Greek palaeography, and By- 
zantine art. The fullest listing of these materials previously was 
a simple check-list prepared by correspondence fifteen years ago 
including seventy-seven items. This Catalogue fully describes, on 
the basis of personal examination, two hundred fifty-six manu- 
scripts and fragments containing text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. They range from the 3rd to the 18th century; the earliest 
are papyrus; most of them are on parchment; a few late ones on 
paper. Duke University has four items included in the catalogue: 
a complete NT; a MS of Acts and Epistles; a lectionary of the 
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Gospels; and a fragment with Mk. 1:1-14 and miniature of Mk. 
The book is illustrated with seventy-three plates. 


Dr. Clark began the -work in the fall of 1929 and it has in- 
volved much traveling throughout eastern United States and 
Canada in the following years. The Research Council of Duke 
University made a grant in 1935 for the promotion of the project; 
and the American Council of Learned Societies made a generous 
grant for publication, which was matched by the University of 
Chicago Press. Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed has written an 
informing introduction for the volume. 

For each manuscript the normal description includes four para- 
graphs: general physical data, illumination and equipment, textual 
data and history. In addition there are presented the more im- 
portant legible and decipherable colophons, a detailed index of 
contents and lacunae, list of miniatures, and as complete a bibli- 
ography as could be discovered. All manuscripts are in cursive 
and in the usual brown ink unless otherwise stated. 


WITH THE FACULTY 


Dr. KENNETH W. Crark attended the session of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in New York, December 28 
to 30. Dr. Clark presented a paper before this body on Wednes- 
day, December 29 on the subject “Jesus’ Function in Exorcisms 
and Healings.” Dr. Clark’s book A Catalogue of Greek New 
Testament Manuscripts in America has recently appeared from 
the press. A fuller account of this will be found in another sec- 
tion of the Bulletin. 

Dr. Cuartes A. E_Lwoop, has retired from the position of 
National President of Pi Gamma Mu Social Science Honor 
Society after serving in this capacity for six years. One of the 
largest honor societies connected with educational institutions in 
this country, Pi Gamma Mu has shown great development during 
the period of Dr. Ellwood’s leadership. In a letter to Dr. EIl- 
wood, Dean Emory R. Johnson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania writes: “We are all greatly indebted to you for the service 
you have rendered as President. You have been very efficient in 
building up the national social science honor society and have put 
it in a position to make its future and usefulness quite certain.” 

Dr. Paut N. Garser participated in the Sesqui-Centennial 
Celebration of Methodism in Nashville, Tennessee, on December 
5. He delivered an address entitled “Nashville Methodism Yester- 
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day, Today and Tomorrow.” On December 13 he attended the 
Educational Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
at Nashville, and spoke on the following subject ‘““The Aldersgate 
Experience as Applied to Pioneer Methodist Education.” On 
January 11-14 he attended the Aldersgate Session of the General 
Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and delivered historical addresses on January 12, 13, 14 at places 
closely related to the experiences of John Wesley, Charles Wesley 
and George Whitfield in Georgia 200 years ago. On January 12 a 
pilgrimage was made to Tybee Island, the landing place in Ameri- 
ca of John and Charles Wesley. On January 13 a pilgrimage was 
made to Bethesda, the Orphanage House founded by George Whit- 
field in 1740. On January 14 a pilgrimage was made to the 
Wesley Oak, ruins of Fort Frederica, and the site of the dead 
town of Frederica on St. Simon’s island, scene of important ex- 
periences of John and Charles Wesley while in Georgia two hun- 
dred years ago. 

Dean RussEtv delivered the “Eli Lamb” lecture before a 
joint session of the two Baltimore Yearly Meetings of Friends 
October 30, 1937, on ‘The Inner Light and the Future of Democ- 
racy.” The address was published in two December numbers of 
The American Friend. 

Dr. H. SHetton SmirH read a paper before the American 
Church History Society in its annual meeting at Philadelphia dur- 
ing the Christmas Holidays on the subject, “The Church and the 
Social Order in the Old South as Interpreted by James H. Thorn- 
well.” The editor of Church History requested a copy of the 
paper for publication in a forthcoming number of the publication. 
Dr. Smith was chairman of the Program Committee of the North 
Carolina Convocation of Churches and spent a great deal of time 
planning the program of the Convocation, which was held at 
Raleigh, January 18-20, 1938. The Convocation brought to- 
gether more than a thousand people of all the Protestant denomi- 
nations. 

Proressor H. E. Spence attended the meeting of the NABI 
in New. York during the holidays. He also went to the session of 
the Missionary Council in Savannah in January. During the 
holidays he produced three of his unpublished Christmas plays. 
“Christmas Around the World” was given at Duke Memorial 
Church in connection with their White Gift Service. “The Death 
of Father Christmas” was given by his class in Religious Drama 
at the last Duke Community Sing before the holidays. “The Play 
of the Three Kings” was presented before the Faculty Club and 
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their guests at the annual Faculty Club Dinner. He made the 
opening speech at the Durham Community Chest Drive. 

_ ProFEssor W. F. STINESPRING attended the meetings of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors and the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in New York City during the 
holidays. Dr. Stinespring read before the latter society a paper 
entitled “The Term Messianic in Old Testament Criticism.” 

PROFESSOR JAMES CANNON, III, spent the Christmas holidays 
in New York for special work at the Missionary Research Library. 
He attended the General Missionary Council sessions in Savannah, 
Ga., Jan. 12-14. 

Dr. FRANK S. HickMAN spoke before the Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vention at the First Congregational Church in Columbus, Ohio, 
on February 2nd. His subject was “The Evangelistic Problem 
in Modern Thinking.” He also spoke before the United Metho- 
dist Council in session at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on February 
3rd. The subject on this occasion was “The Gospel as Spiritual 
Release”. The Council is a great national meeting of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church celebrating the Aldersgate Experience of 
John Wesley. It is comparable to the meeting of the Missionary 
Council recently held in Savannah. A number of other distin- 
guished ministers were on these two programs including Doctors 
Charles Gilkey, Halford Luccock, E. S. Brightman and Harris 
F, Rall. 

Dr. H. E. JENSEN delivered the following lectures: 

“The Blind and Social Security” at the North Carolina Associa- 

tion for the Blind held in Charlotte, November 3, 1937. 
“Personality Defects and Physical Handicaps” at the Women’s 

Auxiliary in Greensboro on November 7, 1937. 
“Community Welfare—A Purchasable Commodity” at the Coun- 

cil of Social Agencies held in Raleigh on January 12, 1938. 

Dr. Jensen is the author of “The Sociologist and His Train- 
ing” in Social Science, Vol. XII, no. 3, pp. 411-419. 

Proressor J. M. OrMonp taught in a standard training school 
at Portsmouth, Virginia, November 7-12. He attended the Educa- 
tional Council of the General Board of Christian Education, M. 
E. C., S., Nashville, Tennessee, December 12-15. He spoke to 
the College Section on the “Use of Students in Religious Work 
During Vacations.” Dr. Ormond attended the meeting of the 
Town and Country Committee, Home Missions Council, in New 
York, January 5-8, and discussed the subject: “Local Church 
Program for Adults.” He attended the Missionary Council in 
Savannah, Georgia, Jan. 12-14. 
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Dr. Girpert T. Rowe taught the course, “The Spiritual 
Genius of Methodism” in the Richmond Training School, Novem- 
ber 14-19 and the same course in Washington, D. C., January 
16-21. 


VIRGINIA CONFERENCE ALUMNI 


The Virginia Conference Alumni of the Duke School of Re- 
ligion have been organized for two years, meeting twice each 
year. One meeting is held at the session of the Annual Confer- 
ence, at which time Professor James Cannon, III, has twice 
brought a message and news from the Duke Campus. The other 
meeting is held during the Pastors’ School conducted each sum- 
mer on the campus of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 
Lynchburg, Va. 

The organization had as its first officers, D. D. Holt, Presi- 
dent; H. E. Kolbe, Vice-President ; and J. W. Brown, Secretary. 
For the present year the officers are: A. E. Acey, President, 
H. H. Smith, Jr., Vice-President; J. W. Brown, Secretary (it 
being the decision of the group to make this office a permanent 
one). 

The following are members of the Va. Conference Associa- 
tion: (the figure following each name indicates the year of serv- 
ice at the present appointment) : 

C. W. Haley (2), Boonsboro Circuit, Lynchburg, RFD 4. 

C. T. Boyd (2), Fluvanna Circuit, Palmyra. 

H. E. Kolbe (2), Tappahannock Circuit, Tappahannock. 

C. A. Turner, Jr. (3), Wesley, 719 Broad St., Martinsville. 

W. Brown (1), Byrd Park, 1620 Hanover Ave., Richmond. 

C. Wilkerson (1), Powhatan Circuit, Mattoax. 

L. Asher (3), Halifax Circuit, Halifax. 

H. Johnson (1), Batesville Circuit, Charlottesville, RFD 4. 

P: 1 gb Jr. (1), Stokesland, Fairview and Bethel, School- 
fi 
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E. Acey (2), Boulevard, 2615 Hanover Ave., Richmond. 

D. Holt (3), First Church, Charlottesville. 

H. H. Smith, Jr. (2), South View and Providence, 1706 Shaffer 
St., Lynchburg. 

S. E. Donald (1), St. John’s, Newport News. 

W. L. Scearce (2), Decatur Street, 1219 Decatur St., Richmond. 

J. B. Breazeale, Student at Yale, New Haven, Conn. 


James W. Brown. 


J. 
M. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
A. 
D. 
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NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 


In this section attention will be called to new books which can 
be recommended as being likely to prove of special value to min- 
isters and others particularly interested in religious questions. No 
attempt will be made to take notice of all the principal volumes - 
coming from the press or to review extensively even those which 
are mentioned. A brief notice of a book here means that it is 
accounted worthy of more than ordinary consideration. 


The Small Sects in America. Elmer Talmadge Clark. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1937. 311 pp. $2.00. 

An excellent work on a popular subject. Dr. Clark not only presents the 
historical background and the peculiar doctrines and practices of more than 
one hundred of the small American sects, but explains the psychological 
reasons for the existence of the sects.—P. N. G. 


Herod: A Biography. Jacob Samuel Minkin. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1936. 277 pp. $2.50. 


A biography with the constructive vividness of a novel. The style is 
rhetorical rather than historical and there are a number of historical in- 
accuracies. The writer knows the literature of the field and appends a 
good bibliography. Valuable for character and setting rather than critical 
judgment.—E. R. 


Personality and the Cultural Pattern. James Stuart Plant. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937. x-+ 432 pp. $2.50. 


New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. William Healy and Augusta 
F. Bronner. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. vii + 226 pp. 
$2.00. 


The Professional Thief. A Professional Thief. Annotated and Interpreted 
by Edwin H. Sutherland. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
xi + 257 pp. $2.50. 

Three books that must be read by every student of the development of 
personality and culture. Plant treats of the way in which the patterns which 
exists externally in the culture of the social environment become internalized 
in the structure of the human personality. Healy shows how similar 
biological traits and environmental conditions may lead to the development 
of either socially advantageous or socially disastrous character traits, 
depending on the meaning which the experience has acquired in the life 
history of the child, while Sutherland discloses through autobiographical 
materials the way in which anti-social character traits become definitely 
organized in the professional criminal as a basis for gaining a livelihood.— 


nla ile 


The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. Henry J. Cadbury. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1937. vi+216 pp. $2.00. 

Pointing out that the process of modernizing Jesus began with the 
Gospels, the author makes a plea for an interpretation of Jesus free from 
the prepossessions of the passing scene. The first essential to a correct 
understanding of Jesus is an adequate knowledge of his own time— 
Ke Wee: 
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New Chapters in New Testament Study. Edgar J. Goodspeed. New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. viii+ 223 pp. $2,00. 


The Ayer Lectures for 1937 at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
these chapters treat a variety of New Testament subjects, such as publica- 
tion in the ancient world, Ephesus as an early Christian literary center, 
translation, manuscript discoveries, and a refutation of Professor Torrey’s 
hypothesis of aramaic gospels—K. W. C. 


The New Testament. F. A. Spencer, New York: Macmillan, 1937. 719 pp. 
$4.50. 


This is the latest “modern translation” of the New Testament. Just 
off the press, it has already received high commendation from able critics. 
This translation is epoch-making in that it is the first officially approved 
Catholic English version since the Douay Bible of 1609. It is based, 
not on the Latin Vulgate, but on the Greek of Westcott and Hort.—K. W. C. 


From Buddha to the Christ. Taisei Michihata. Tokyo: The Church 
Publishing Society. 1937. 239 pp. 3s 6d. 


This is a somewhat unusual book, not easily available in the United 
States but highly recommended by Reverend S. A. Stewart, who has sent 
several copies to the School of Religion Library. It is the story of the 
conversion of a Buddhist priest to Christianity, his description of his life 
and religion as a Buddhist, and the story of his Christian conversion and 
experience. It is an unusually valuable Christian apologetic.—J. C. 


A Theology for Christian Missions. Wugh Vernon White. New York- 
Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1937. 220 pp. $2.50. 


This book undertakes to present the theological concepts of those who 
support the “Re-Thinking Missions” attitude and deserves thoughtful 
attention from those who do and those who do not adhere to that mission- 
ary philosophy.—J. C. 


Is Christianity Unique? Nicol Macnicol. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1936. 222 pp. 6 shillings. 


The writer of this book centers his discussion around the following 
proposition : 

“On the one side stand those religions and philosophies which view 
all things as holding within themselves a purpose and significance 
that may be discovered and realised and that, therefore, we conclude, 
are maintained by the will, and enshrine the thought, of a living 
God; on the other are those for which, sooner or later, life is ac- 
cepted as being no more than a chaos of unreality, a region of night 
and death.”—J, C. 


The Kingdom of God in America. H. Richard Niebuhr. Chicago: Willett, 

Clark and Company, 1937. 215 pp. $2.00. 

According to Professor Niebuhr, the dominant idea in American Chris- 
tianity is the Kingdom of God, which he says has passed through three 
phases in the history of America: (1) the Kingdom as the Sovereignty of 
God; (2) the Kingdom as the reign of Christ; (3) the Kingdom as God’s 
rule on earth. A most stimulating and original study.—H. S. S. 
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The Oxford Conference: Official Report. J. H. Oldham. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1938. 290 pp. $2.00--— 


This is the one book that is indispensable to those who want to get an 
inside knowledge of the history-making actions of the churches at Oxford 
in the summer of 1937.—H. S. S. 


Beyond Tragedy. Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, - 
1937. 306 pp. $2.00. 


Ten essay-sermons concerned with a Christian conception of history, in- 
cluding such subjects as “The Tower of Babel”; “Four Hundred to One”; 
“The Ultimate Trust’; “Christianity and Tragedy”; “The Kingdom Not of 
This World’; and “The Fulfilment of Life.” No preacher of our time is 
surpassing Niebuhr in his realistic use of the Bible. These themes illustrate 
this use superbly.—H. S. S. 


Medieval Internationalism: The Contribution of the Medieval Church to 
International Law and Peace. R. F. Wright. London: Williams and 
Norgate Ltd., 1930. 240 pp. 7s 6d. 


This book, but recently acquired, stresses in compact, readable fashion 
the part played by the medieval church in legal process, diplomatic proce- 
dure, and world peace. Frequent references to; and quotations from, the 
sources enhance the value of the work—R. C. P. 


Christian Hope for World Society. John T. McNeill, Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Co., 1937. 278 pp. $2.50. 


The author places in historical perspective, and in proper relation to the 
much discussed social achievements of Christianity, the frequently neglected 
Christian hopes for social betterment. Christian social aspirations from 
the early fathers to our own day are illustrated from the sources and 
succinctly interpreted. Selected objectives for Christian social contribu- 
tions in the future are presented in relation to our past heritage and to 
present society—R. C. P. 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity: Vol. I: The First Five Cen- 
turies. Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1937. 412 pp. $3.50. 


This is the first of a projected series of volumes designated to depict 
the growth and spread of Christianity. The Christian world movement is 
considered in terms of causes for expansion, vital processes involved, and 
environment as affecting and affected by Christianity. The present volume 
treats Jewish and Gentile backgrounds, Jesus and the primitive ideal, and the 
interaction of Christianity and world culture to 500 A.D.—R. C. P. 


The Pendulum Swings Back. Marvin M. Black. Nashville: Cokesbury 

Press, 1938. 229 pp. $2.00. 

Here is the latest book which shows the shallowness and the fallacies 
of scientific materialism. It is dedicated to William McDougall, Professor 
of Psychology, Duke University, “whose ability to see beyond the purely 
objective factors in science has furnished the inspiration for the theme 
developed herein.” It has a Foreword by the writer of this notice, com- 
mending it to all students of human problems. It is a synoptic view of 
all the modern sciences, biology, psychology, sociology, and philosophy which 
deal with man, and it leaves materialistic philosophies of life not one 
foot to stand upon.—C, A. E. 
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Social and Cultural Dynamics. Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: American 
Book Co., 1937. 3 vols. $12.00. 


In spite of the fact that this work of scholarship is published in three 
large octavo volumes, no teacher of religion can afford to remain ignorant 
of its contents, because it contains the most masterly diagnosis of our con- 
temporary civilization yet published in any language. To make this diag- 
nosis, the author surveys with scientific exactness the development of our 
civilization for the past 2,500 years. He points out that for the last 6 
centuries the trend of our civilization has been steadily’ in the Epicurean 
or materialistic direction. The author calls this type of civilization a 
“Sensate” culture, and contrasts it with an Ideational or Spiritual culture. 
He says “Our culture of the last six centuries has been a Sensate culture; 
it has reached its height and is now definitely in decay; we are now 
living in a typically Sensate culture in its post-mature age.” Naturally, 
Professor Sorokin, who holds the chair of Sociology at Harvard, has 
created a great stir among materialistically inclined social scientists.— 


GASB: 


John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism. Maximin Piette, Jr., J. B. 
Howard, New York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. xiviii + 569 pp. $5.00. 


An excellent and eagerly awaited translation of Dr. Piette’s work which 
appeared in French in 1925. With a wealth of detail procured through long 
and diligent investigation the author sets forth the life and work of 
John Wesley with appreciation and admiration, even with reverence. It 
is significant that a Roman Catholic priest can write so freely and sym- 
pathetically of the place of Methodism in the universal church with the 
approval of the responsible ecclesiastical authorities—G. T. R. 


The Christian Faith: A Sketch of a Constructive Theology. Alfred E. 
Garvie. London; Duckworth (New York: Scribner’s), 1936. 234 pp. 
$2.25. 


A brief outline of Christian Theology by a distinguished English theo- 
logian whose long pilgrimage in religious experience and thought gradually 
led him away from the Calvinism in which he was reared to a recognition 
of God’s saving purpose for all people and a real human freedom which 
makes each person responsible for his attitudes and conduct. Dr. Garvie 
holds that Christianity is able to save this world and refuses to give up 
the hope for a Christian civilization in the face of the turmoil of the 
present time—G. T. R. 


The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism. Adolphe Lods. New York: E, 
P. Dutton & Co., 1937. xxiv + 378 pp. $5.00. 


This is translated from. the French, being a continuation of Lods’ great 
work entitled Jsrael from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century. Lods’ work is both fascinating and scholarly. Every student of 
the Bible must know both volumes.—W. F. S. 


I, Yahweh. Robert Munson Grey. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1937. 

352 pp. $2.50. 

A clever and amusing satire on religion as the handmaiden of the 
Zeitgeist. Yahweh is always agreeable to the prevailing modes of the day, 
from olden times to the present. Particularly devastating is the picture 
of Yahweh as the tool of Hitler in present-day Germany.—W. F. S. 
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The Local Church—Its Purpose and Program. Albert W. Beaven. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1937. 249 pp. $1.25. 


This is a very practical discussion in two parts of the purpose and pro- 
gram of the local church. Dr. Beaven writes out of years of practical 
experience as well as from his experience as a teacher of young ministers. 
All ministers in charge of churches will find this book helpful—J. M. O. 


The Business Administration of a Church. Robert Cashman. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1937. 163 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Cashman is business manager of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and speaks out of a wide observation of the administrative function of the 
church. Although highly appreciative of the preaching function of the 
minister, he exalts in this book the valuable work of the minister as 
administrator—J. M. O. 


Christ and the Countryside. Malcolm Dana. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 

1937. 128 pp. $1.00. 

In this book Dr. Dana seeks to set forth Jesus’ interest in rural life and 
people. The inference is that Jesus appreciated the open country and drew 
many of his illustrations from country life. He also felt that rural people 
were in great need of material and spiritual guidance—J. M. O. 


Highland Heritage. Edwin E. White. New York: Friendship Press, 1937. 
193 pp. 60c. 
One who is interested in rural situations in the highlands will be glad 
to see this new book by Dr. White. He shows familiarity with mountain life 
and has written an informing and stimulating book.—J. M. O. 


